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The same is true of the terms "servus" and "colonus." It does not seem 
that the social condition of the lower classes of tenancy of the church 
had become any clearer than the legal and economic status of the larger 
speculative entrepreneurs and promoters — neither of them seems to 
have been as yet dragged from the obscurity complained of by Professor 
Grisar. 

The author shows the prevalence of the two lease-forms "locatio" 
and "emphyteusis." "Leases in locatio were not to be made for a 
longer period than thirty years or the life of the lessee, and lands were 
not to be let in emphyteusis for more than three successive lives." 
This statement should be supplemented by the reading of E. Beaudouin 
{Nouvelle Revue hist. d. droit, 1898, Nos. 344-50, 703-4, 722-25). After 
all only one letter of Gregory's gives the exact terms of an emphyteutic 
lease (thirty years), Ep., ix, 96, this being in conformity with Novella 
120 and not, as the foregoing implies, with Novella 7, or Justinian. 

Nevertheless this very elusive "emphyteusis," in the fixation in 
Novella 7, seems to have found a new lease of life, not in Italy 
nor indeed in France, but in England. It was in vogue there in Anglo- 
Saxon times and was probably introduced by Theodore of Tarsus (see 
Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Gloss, under Land, Boc, etc.). 
We might call to mind the modern analogy to the legislation of Justinian 
with regard to the alienation of church property, the legislation of 
Henry VIII and of Elizabeth (32 H. 8. c. 28; I. Eliz. c. 19; and 13 Eliz. 
c. 10). The maximum term allowed for corporate estates is here three 
lives, or twenty-one years — but the ninety-nine year lease was then and 
subsequently much in vogue as the most perfect form of exploitation 
of real property short of complete alienation. Thus it would be possible 
to establish a certain continuity of development and use between the 
modern ninety-nine year lease, the Justinian lease for three lives, the 
classical Roman emphyteusis, and the Greek emphyteutic lease used by 
temples and municipalities as early as the fifth century B.C., which we 
can trace back to Egypt, where it occurs at the time of the Ptolemies 
in terms of exactly ninety-nine years. 

H. H. Maurer 

Chicago, III. 

MODERN THINKING CONCERNING GOD 

It is an evidence of the profound influences affecting religious think- 
ing in our day that so much attention should be paid to the doctrine 
of God. The theology based on ancient metaphysics had defined God 
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in terms of absolutely perfect, unchangeable Being. Thus defined, 
the doctrine was apparently secure, no matter what changes might 
occur in the experience of men. Subsidiary questions might cause 
difficulty, such as the exact nature of revelation, or the details of the 
plan of salvation; but the doctrine of God needed no revision. Today, 
however, religious experience is calling loudly for a new conception of 
God. The fixed categories of ancient thinking have given way to rela- 
tive and evolutionary concepts. The legal ethics of former days is too 
formal to do justice to the complexity of life as we know it. Particu- 
larly since the Great War men have felt that things are in the mak- 
ing, and that the ultimate organization of the world lies in the future 
rather than in the past. All these changes are registering themselves 
in various attempts to formulate the meaning of "God" more in accord- 
ance with the vital demands of the world in which we live. Two recent 
books essay to deal with this problem. 1 

Professor Lyman's book is very directly related to the problems 
raised by the present war. The three lectures included in it deal with 
three questions which are constantly being asked today. As we view 
the tremendous wastage of human life in this war, can we believe that 
personality is of any value in the universe? Again, what are we to 
think about social progress? Is there any evidence that there is a 
divine factor in human history ? And thirdly, what about the relation 
of our ethical ideals to the cosmic process ? If God is good, is he finite ? 
For the power of good in the world seems to be finite. 

Professor Lyman begins by asking whether the idea of God which 
finds expression in the prophetic consciousness, that is, the conscious- 
ness of inner moral creativity reinforced by something spiritually com- 
pelling in the universe, can stand the test of modern criticism. In 
genuine pragmatic fashion he establishes the genuineness of the experi- 
ence by citing notable instances in history. Moreover, the man who 
acts on the belief in the objective reality of the moral reinforcement 
is better equipped to organize his world than is the man who stops 
with merely human valuations. Lyman's criticism of Leuba at this 
point is especially acute. Leuba's difficulty lies in the fact that in 
statistical fashion he seeks in vain for any object which may be found 

1 The Experience of God in Modem Life. By Eugene W. Lyman. New York: 
Scribner, 1918. viii+ 154 pages. $1.00. 

The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy. By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. 
(The Gifford Lectures for 1912 and 1013.) Oxford: University Press, 1017. 
xvi+423 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
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in addition to the inner experiences of religious men. When such 
experiences are taken functionally, however, the test is to be found 
in the success with which given ideas may organize the whole of life, 
rather than in the discovery of an extra-experiential entity. So 
tested, the idea of God is valid. 

In similar fashion the functional point of view is employed to meet 
the objection of men like Overstreet, who contend that for purposes 
of moral living the theological conception of God is a burdensome super- 
fluity. Lyman shows that any idea which is treated purely as an idea 
and not used in organizing experience is superfluous. If instead of an 
idea of God which can be academically viewed we take the conception 
of God as indicating a cosmic reinforcement of our moral efforts, such 
an idea is both fruitful and defensible. In this connection Lyman 
shows that any form of naturalism which leaves man ultimately depend- 
ent on a non-moral universe plays into the hands of an aristocratic 
type of ethics; for it gives to man no ultimate fate save to submit to 
what is prescribed for him. On the other hand, the conception of God 
as an ethical reinforcement of man's best efforts is a distinct asset to 
democracy. 

Finally Lyman discusses the difficult question of the relation of 
the moral God of personal and social faith to the cosmic process. He 
attempts to avoid the idea of a finite God by describing the life of God 
as a process in time. Instead of legislating sub specie aetemitatis for 
the universe, God creatively works out each stage of the evolutionary 
process in definite relations to the immediately preceding stage and 
with a purpose related to the immediately following stages. Lyman 
interprets the doctrine of a "finite" God to mean the distinct affirma- 
tion of some aspects of the cosmos over which God has no control. 
For Lyman, God is in creative relations with everything, but his activ- 
ity is always conditioned by the fact that reality is in a process of 
evolution, so that any stage is relative to all others. As compared 
with the older metaphysical perfection of God, this is a kind of finite- 
ness; but it is freed from the objections incurred by Wells's doctrine 
of a finite God in contrast to the ultimate "veiled Being." 

The freshness of the discussion, its well-balanced analysis of the 
real problems of modern religious thinking, its ample learning, and 
its intelligent and suggestive use of the functional conception of experi- 
ence are all to be highly commended. The book is an unusually valu- 
able contribution to theological thinking. 
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Professor Pringle-Pattison's discussion is much more conventional, 
in that it starts with the problem of determining the content of the 
idea of God on the basis of philosophical speculation. The argument 
thus moves in a comparatively academic realm and covers ground 
quite familiar to all students of modern philosophy. At the same time 
his recognition of the practical interests of religion and an earnest use 
of biological and functional conceptions prevent his discussion from 
being purely intellectual. 

After calling attention to the aesthetic and moral barrenness of a 
mere cosmic orderliness, such as characterized the religious philosophy 
of Hume, he turns to Kant as one who rightly emphasized values as 
the supreme interest of religious interpretation. But Kant, followed 
by men like Spencer, Comte, and the Ritschlians, left the realm of 
human values unconnected with the realm of cosmic order. A fatal 
dualism thus results. Modern biology has corrected this dualism by 
emphasizing the unbroken solidarity of the process by which man is 
through and through a product of nature. Values must therefore be 
justified, not by attempting to derive them from a supernatural realm, 
but by showing how the universe is capable of such an interpretation 
as to indicate that the forces at work in the cosmos are solicitous for 
moral values. Our entire life, with all its spiritual aspirations, is a 
truthful expression of cosmic reality. Values must be more than simply 
human valuations. They must be grounded in the ultimate reality 
of things. 

From this point on the lectures consist largely in differentiating the 
author's position from the doctrines of modern idealists who, in his 
opinion, do not do sufficient justice to the empirical aspects of human 
personality. The main end of cosmic evolution is the creation of a 
universe of souls. The actual freedom of these souls must be guaran- 
teed against a kind of monistic idealism which makes them mere 
ephemeral aspects of the total idealistic process. To affirm such real 
freedom without falling into pluralism or without yielding any of the 
divine infiniteness is a problem which receives detailed attention. 
Professor Pringle-Pattison feels that the pragmatist's objection to the 
traditional philosophical Absolute is due to the picture of an Absolute 
who is a neutral observer of the entire cosmic process, rather than 
an all-pervading sharer in and creator of the evolving universe. 

The impression created by the book is that the idea of God is under- 
going a transformation which makes the older metaphysics inadequate. 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, however, is so strongly attached to this 
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metaphysics that his solutions are in the nature of dialectical adjust- 
ments rather than pioneer investigations. As a record of past move- 
ments of thought the book is a valuable interpretation; but it scarcely 
does justice to the more radical tendencies of present thinking. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University of Chicago 



TWO ESSAYS IN THE FUTURE HOPE 1 

A recent volume by B. H. Streeter is one of many produced by the 
mental and spiritual exigencies of the war. Its aim is to "co-ordinate 
Scientific, Psychical, and Biblical research." It essays to present the 
unbiased results of the best thinking in the several fields by which 
the problem of immortality is conditioned. It is frankly apologetic 
in the best sense. It seems to us a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 

The nine papers of the collaborated work are necessarily of unequal 
value and will appeal according to the temperament of the reader. 
Chapter i discusses "Presuppositions and Prejudgments," aiming at a 
clarification of the intellectual background and an evaluation of certain 
mental attitudes and prejudicial superficialities. Chapter ii treats of 
"Mind and the Brain," being "a discussion of immortality from the 
standpoint of science." The problem of the psychophysical relationship 
is discussed. The conclusion is that "for the present, therefore, so far 
as science is concerned, life after the grave is not a proved fact, but the 
evidence is sufficient to justify faith in it" (p. 71). Chapter iii deals 
with "The Resurrection of the Dead." The discussion is interesting 
and suggestive. As founded primarily on the biblical basis, the argu- 
ment seems to the reviewer often unconvincing and weak. In chapter iv, 
on "The Life of the World to Come," Mr. Streeter seeks to replace the 
traditional picture of heaven and hell with a picture that shall correspond 
to our moral realities. Chapter v, on "The Bible and Hell," studies the 
conception of endless punishment and arrives at the conviction that a 
static place of torment is a picture congenial to an earlier stage but 
incredible to modern ethics with its evolutionary emphasis. Chapter vi, 
"A Dream of Heaven," is a conception of the spiritual imagination set 
forth with constraint and reasonableness in excellent literary form. 
Chapter vii, "The Good and Evil in Spiritualism," and chapter viii, 

'Immortality. An Essay in Discovery. By B. H. Streeter and Others. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. xiv+380 pages. $2.25. 



